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We will now proceed to notice the objections some- 
times urged against the reality of the occurrence of 
the Deluge ; after which, we will produce the evi- 
dences in its favour. 

It is contended, that it would be inconsistent with 
the character of the Deity to repent of any thing he 
had done; and therefore, that the declaration that he 
repented that he had made man, cannot be true. But it 
is not to be supposed that Moses used the term repent, 
as applied to the Deity, in its ordinary acceptation. 
Scripture abounds with figurative language. We read 
of the Deity’s hands and face &c. We are told of 
the trees clapping their hands, and of the hills skip- 
ping like lambs, rejoicing, &c. Yet who ever thought 
of understanding these passages literally 2 Who ever 
supposed that the Bible meant to convey the idea, that 
God had a real face of flesh and blood, or that the 
trees and the hills felt joyous emotions, and evinced 
the same by means used by men and animals to ex- 
press theirs? Where then the necessity of confining 
ourselves to a literal understanding of the expression 
before-mentioned? Surely, we are to understand it to 
be nothing more than one mode of expressing the 
Deity’s determination to destroy man. When men, 
finding their workmanship fail of accomplishing its 
intended purpose, resolve on its destruction, they feel 
regret that they made it at all. So, when God was 
about to destroy the creatures whom he had made, the 
sacred historian, in mentioning it, uses figurative 
terms, which, if applied to men under like cireum- 
stances, would be applicable in a literal sense; just 
as we say, “ The hand of the Lord hath done this,” 
merely because men in doing things use their hands. 

It is objected, that the ark was incapable of con- 
taining all the various kinds of animals, &c. together 
with provisions for them for so long a time as they are 
said to have continued in the ark. But, on thorough 
investigation, the different species of creatures in the 
animal kingdom are far less numerous than one would 
at first suppose. Notwithstanding the variety which 
obtains in this department of nature, it appears that 
after reducing the various grades in each species to 
their appropriate classes, there are in reality but two 
or three hundred distinct kinds of four-footed animals. 
Suppose the number two hundred and fifty. Two of 
each sort would make five hundred. To this number, 
add five more to each of the clean kinds, to make the 
sevens. This would probably increase the number to 
six or seven hundred. To these are to be added the 
fowls of the air, and such reptiles and insects as can- 
not live in water; and they would require, in general, 
but very little room. Then, the means of subsistence 
for them would complete the cargo. Now the ark was 
43,413 tons burthen. “ A first-rate man-of-war is be- 
tween 2,200 and 2,300 tons; and consequently, the 
ark had the capacity or stowage of eighteen such 
large ships—the largest in present use—and might 
earry 20,000 men, with provisions for six months, be- 
sides the weight of 1,800 cannons, and of all military 
stores.” Who, then, can for a moment doubt its capa- 


_city to answer all the purposes for which it was de- 


signed ? 
It is contended that there 1s not water sufficient to 


cause such a Deluge as the Bible describes. In reply- 
ing to this objection, we shall not take the trouble, as 
some have done, to prove the affirmative. For argu- 
ment’s sake, we will admit that there is not sufficient. 
What then? Could not the Author of water, the Being 
able to create and annihilate at pleasure, cause the exist- 
ence of water for the express purpose of the Deluge; and 
then, after the accomplishment of that purpose, remand 
it back to non-entity ? Surely, in proving the fact of 
the Deluge, we are under no manner of obligation to 
show that it was the result of natural causes, till the 
existence of the Creator be disproved. 

It is objected, that the rainbow must have appeared 
before the Deluge, and therefore that it could be no 
sign that there should not be a Deluge. But what 
better sign than a rainbow could any one desire, that 
there would be no Deluge at the time of ils appear- 
ance? Does it not always betoken the breaking away 
of the clouds, and the clearing up of the sky? We 
may be well assured that no glorious arch spanned the 
heavens when the Flood descended on the old world. 
There was then no opening through the dense, black 
clouds, to admit the reflection of the sun’s bright 
beams upon the descending torrents. No bow of pro- 
mise was there, to light up the deep gloom, and inspire 
the guilty soul with hope. But whenever it appears, 
it is an all-suflicient foken that no Deluge is to be ap- 
prehended. And whenever it makes its appearance, 
it is set there for the time being, inasmuch as there is 
no such thing as a stationary rainbow. This view 
of the subject we consider suflicient to obviate this 
objection, without troubling ourselves with the origi- 
nal term of which sed is a translation, or without con- 
sidering the theory which supposes that the Antedi- 
luvians never saw it rain, but had their ground suffi- 
ciently watered by dew; as in Genesis 11.6. “ But 
there went up a mist from the earth, and watered the 
whole face of the ground.” 

Another objection to the Deluge is, that it repre- 
sents all as having been destroyed except Noah and 
his family ; whereas the different colours and classes 
of men on the face of the earth, show that they could 
not all have descended from the same family. Who- 
ever has attentively perused what we have already 
given on this subject under the head of Natural His- 
tory, will need no further evidence here to convince 
him that this objection is totally unfounded. 

Lastly. The peopling of America and of various 
islands, in which ferocious beasts and noxious reptiles 
have been ‘und, is urged as an objection against the 
universality of the Deluge. But until the objector 
can show whither all the various tribes of the old 
world have removed from time to time ; until he can 
show that animals &c. cannot cross so narrow an arm 
of the sea as Behring’s Strait ; until he can show that 
the two continents were not once connected even ; un- 
til he can show that the present islands were always 
islands, or that savages cannot emigrate to islands. 
carrying with them beasts and reptiles; this objection 
will be unworthy of further attention. 

The foregoing are the principal objections against 
the credibility of that great historical fact, the Flood. 
They are, indeed, all that are worthy of a moment’s 
consideration. These objections have been stated 
and tested. We will now consider the positive evi- 
dences of this event. 
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The first species of evidence which we will adduce 
arises from the actual condition of the world m those 
ages immediately succeeding thé period when the De- 
luge i is said to have happened. 

The paucity of the human race, the immense tracts 
of uninhabited territory, and the insignificance of king- 
doms and states, together with the indications of feeble- 
ness and infancy exhibited in every respect, in those 
times, go to confirm this account; showing, that how 
populous soever the world may have been at any former 
period, some great and general catastrophe must have 
swept the great mass of the population from the stage 
of action. 

‘The second species of evidence on this subjeet which 
we will present, is derived from geological considerations. 

Bones of horses and deer have been discovered on 
the Himmalaya mouniains, 16,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. They were obtained by the Chinese ‘Tar- 
tars, out of the masses of ice that fall with the avalan- 
ches, from the regions of eternal snow. Between the 
strata of various mountains, marine substances and 
vegetable productions repose together in mingled con- 
fusion. In some places, as at La Bolea, the marine 
productions of the four quarters of the globe are huddled 
promiscuously together, as by the rush of mighty 
waters. Almost all the table lands and gradual de- 
clivities of mountains, are covered with deposits of 
loam and gravel called diluvium, such as subsiding 
floods deposit, as they gradually retire to their wonted 
beds. In this diluvium, pebbles and loam are con- 
fusedly intermingled, totally unlike regularly formed 
strata, and just as rushing waters would have blended 
them together. This diluvium is to be seen over the 
face of the whole earth, even on the lofty mountains, 
and in it are intermingled the bones of various animals ; 
thus proving incontestably, that the Deluge covered 
those mountains, and overspread the globe. Enormous 
masses of granite and other rocks are strewed on hills 
and in valleys, threuzhout the greater part of the north- 
ern hemisphere, which have been drifted over moun- 
tains, valleys and seas, requiring for their removal thus 
a foree and body of water which naught but a general 
inundation could have furnished. Valleys wide and 
deep, called valleys of denudation, exist in all parts of 
the world, which exhibit indubitable evidences of having 
been excavated by irresistible diluvial torrents. The vast 
ralley of the Rhone, for example, has been excavated 
between the Jungfrau and Monte Rosa, and its disrupt- 
ed excavations are strown over the plains of Burgundy. 
liven the Baltic sea has evidently been scooped out in 
this manner. In numerous instances, mountains are 
torn asunder, leaving chasms of frightful depth. And 
as the reverse of this, stupendous granite fragments of 
mountains in many ‘places tower in awful majesty 
many thousands of feet aloft, entirely insulated from 
other mountain masses in the same regions, and even 
in their immediate vicinity ; thus showing, that the in- 
termediate elevations which formerly must have con- 
nected them have been swept away. Mount Cervin, 
an isolated pyramid of more than 3000 feet in height, 
situated on the most lofty ridge of the Alps, and like- 
wise the Landscrone, amountain in the plains of Lusace, 
situated about two leagues from a chain of mountains 
of its own kind, and rising like a sugar loaf nearly a 
thousand feet, are striking examples of this kind. In 
many places, hills of a large size exhibit evidences of 
having been accumulated by the commotion of the 
waters, being composed of gravel, fragments of rock, 
vegetable substances s, and even the bones of animals ! 
On the other hand, vast valleys have been discovered, 
filled up with the ‘rushing wreck of diluvial rubbish, 
beneath which have been discovered the beds of rivers, 
fields, and forests! ‘Traces of mighty currents may be 
seen on the surface of many hills and valleys, in the 
masses of rock strewed along upon them; and on 
removing the surface, rakings appear upon the solid 
rock beneath, which must have been occasioned by the 


drifting of those rocky fragments. In various parts of 
the world, immense boulder stones, containing thou- 
sands of cubic yards, disintegrated’ from their native 
mountains, lie spread over “the far distant plains, 
whither they must have been rolled by the irresistible 
torrents of a subsiding inundation. There are nume- 
rous caverns strewed with animal bones of various 
kinds, imbedded in diluvium; whither it is evident 
those animals fled to avoid the rising flood, and there 
met their fate, being drowned by the torrent of inrush- 
ing waters, and buried beneath the masses of its ac- 
companying diluvium. Some of the mouths of those 
caverns are even choked up by these diluvial masses. 
Further evidences of the universality and sudden oc- 
currence of the Deluge, may be seen in the fact, that 
even the arctic regions are strewed with the relies of 
animal and vegetable substances which now exist in 
the temperate and torrid zones alone; thereby demon- 
strating, that the climate of the Antediluvian world in 
high polar latitudes must have been much more mild 
than at present, and that a refrigerating change, like 
that which a universal saturation of the globe with 
water, and a diminution of the surface of the land 
(which at that time evidently happened) might be ex- 
pected to occasion, has actually taken place. So sud- 
den was this catastrophe and its consequent change of 
climate, that undeeayed carcasses of elephants have 
been found infixed in the everlasting ices of Siberia— 
and numerous fossiled vegetables, in their various 
stages of growth, remain to attest, with their countless 
leaves, and branches, and stalks, the fearful visitation 
of the destroying cataclysm ! 





THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


(Continued.) 

A parley was with difficulty effected ; and an op- 
portunity of closer examination was afforded. Such 
was the ignorance of these savage beings, that they 
conceived themselves to be the only human inhabit- 
ants on the face of the earth; and yet they were ac- 
quainted with the use of iron, of which they had, eon- 
trived to fashion themselves knives, the material being 
procured, they said, from a mountain composed entirely 
of it, probably a meteoric mass. They appear to be 
the ugliest of their race, and were named by Captain 
Ross the “ Aretic Highlanders.” ‘“ The habits,” he 
says, “of these people appear to be filthy in the ex- 
treme ; their faces, hands, and bodies, are covered with 
oil and dirt, and the *y look as if they had never washed 
themselves since they were born.” 

Proceeding on their enterprise, our navigators were 
astonished at the sight of cliffs covered with red snow, 
which, when thawed, resembled muddy port wine. A 
portion of it was brought home, and submitted to the 
examination of chemists and naturalists; and the eo- 
louring matter was supposed to result from the vegeta- 
tion of an extremely minute linchen, or moss, upon the 
snow. Several of the inlets, which preceding adven- 
turers had placed in Baffin’s Bay, were now passed and 
recognised; and, after reaching the great inlet on its 
northern coast, named by Baffin “ Sir Thomas Smith’s 
Sound,” the course of the expedition was shaped to 
the west, and then to the south. A remarkable altera- 
tion in the character of the bay soon took place; the 
navigation became open, the sea was more free of ice 
than it had yet been, and extremely deep; and, on the 
30th of August, they entered a wide channel, nearly 
fifty miles in breadth, which was soon re eognised as 
the Sir James Lancaster's Sound of Baffin. Much inte- 
rest was excited by the appearance of this strait. “ As 
we knew,” says the author of a brief narrative, pub- 
lished in one of the monthly journals, and which Cap- 
tain Sabine pronounced to be a faithful account of the 
proceedings of the expedition, “as we knew that Baf- 
fin had not entered this sound, but stood away from it 
to the south-eastward, its appearance inspired hope and 








joy into every countenance ; and every officer and man, 
on the instant, as it were, made up his mind that this 
must be the North-West Passage ; the width of the 
opening, the extraordinary depth of water, the increased 
temperature, the surrounding sea, and the strait so 
perfectly free from ice that not a particle was seen float- 
ing, were circumstances so encouraging, and so differ- 
ent from any thing we had yet seen, that every heart 
panted to explore this passage, which was to conduct 
us all to glory and to fortune.” The ships stood di- 
rectly into this spacious inlet, but they had searcely 
advanced ten leagues, when the Isabella, (Captain 
Ross’s vessel, ) bore up, and stood out of the inlet under 
all sail, followed, of course, by the Alexander. The 
commander, it appeared, had distinctly seen “ the land 
round the bottom, forming a connected chain of moun- 
tains with those which extended along the north and 
south sides.” “ It is impossible,” says our writer be- 
fore quoted, “to picture to you the gloom that was 
immediately spread over every countenance, all their 
sanguine hopes being thus unexpectedly dashed to the 
ground. At the very spot where the Isabella bore up, 
the depth of water was 650 fathoms ; and the tempera- 
ture continued the same as at the entrance: the Alex- 
ander was about four or five miles astern of her consort 
at that time, but not the least appearance of land was 
visible in the direction of the inlet from her crow’s- 
nest.” The ridge which appeared to Captain Ross as 
extending from north to south across the bottom of the 
sound, was named by him Croker’s Mountains ; and a 
promontory which projected from about their centre, 
was called Cape Rosamond. After landing near the 
southern pomt of its entrance, the expedition quitted Lan 
easter Sound, the disappointment which they had expe- 
rienced casting a damp on all their future proceedings. 

The month of September having now set in, their 
course was shaped homewards, passing along the west- 
ern shores of Baflin’s Bay, sometimes in sight of the 
land, but seldom so near as to obtain much information 
respecting the nature of the coast. The land every 
where exhibited the same appearance of high moun- 
tains covered with snow; and the numerous bays and 
openings that were passed were generally filled with 
large glaciers of ice, and quite impenetrable. On the 
first of October, they reached the mouth of Cumber- 
land Strait; but, from the advanced period of the sea- 
son, Captain Ross did not conceive himself authorized 
to proceed up to explore it. From hence they stood 
directly for Cape Farewell, which they passed on the 
Oth, in a tremendous storm; and on the 30th arrived 
at Shetland, after an absence of six months. During 
this passage across the Atlantic, the Aurora Borealis 
was frequently seen, sometimes in grand and beautiful 
coruscations. ' 

We have spoken of the confident anticipation of 
suecess that existed in the public mind, in regard to 
the issue of this, the most complete expedition that 
had ever been equipped for the purposes of northern 
discovery. In proportion to the eagerness of the hope, 
was the bitterness of the disappointment; and the ex- 
pression of the general opinion was loud in disappro- 
bation. The attempt, it was said, had been abandoned 
at the very moment which presented the brightest 
prospect of success, and with a precipitation as unac- 
countable as it was ill-advised. The imperfect view 
of a distant ridge of hills was declared to be an insuf- 
ficient ground for the hasty conclusion, that with them 
terminated the inlet from which they were seen; and 
Captain Ross’s omission to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity of closely examining and surveying the western 
shores of Baffin’s Bay, and thus greatly improving the 
very defective geography of our charts in that respect, 
was universally regarded as an act of unpardonable 
negligence. The opinion of the government seemed 
also to be, that not so much had been done ‘as might 
have been done, and by no means sufficient to establish 
the non-existence of an opening into the Polar Sea from 
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Baffin’s Bay, and the consequent impracticability of a 
North-West Passage in that quarter. 


CAPTAIN PARRY’S FIRST VOYAGE. 

Accordingly, a new expedition was fitted out, to pro- 
ceed to Lancaster Sound, in order to ascertain whether 
it were an inlet terminated by land, or a strait opening 
to the westward ; and, in the event of its proving to be 
the latter, to pass through it, and examine its direction 
and communications, with the view to reach Behring’s 
Strait. Should it appear, however, that there was no 
passage through this inlet, Alderman Jones’s Sound, 
Sir Thomas Smith’s Sound, and Cumberland Strait, 
were to be explored in succession; and in the case of 
no better success, any other opening that might lead to 
the seas adjoining the eastern or northern coast of Ame- 
rica, was to be attempted. Two strong vessels, the 
Hecla, of 375 tons, and the Griper, of 180 tons, were 
selected for this purpose; and wt he been strength- 
ened in a similar manner to the Isabella and Alexan- 
der, and furnished with provisions and stores for two 
years, were placed,—the former, under the orders of 
Lieutenant (now Sir Edward) Parry, who had accom- 
panied Captain Ross in the preceding voyage, and was 
appointed commander of the present’ expedition, the 
latter under those of Lieutenant Matthew Liddon. 
The ships were manned with a full complement of ex- 
cellent seamen; nearly the whole of those who had 
served on the former oecasion having again volun 
teered their services. 

They left England on the 11th of May; on the Ist 
of August, they approached Lancaster Sound, and here 
the interesting portion of their voyage commenced. 
All sail was crowded ; and a strong easterly breeze car 
ried them rapidly to the westward. “ It is more easy,” 
continues Captain Parry, “ to imagine, than to describe 
the almost breathless anxiety which was now visible 
in every countenance, while, as the breeze increased 
to a gale, we ran quickly up the sound. The mast- 
heads were crowded by the officers and men during 
the whole afternoon ; 2nd an unconcerned observer, if 
any could have been unconcerned on such an oceasion, 
would have been amused by the eagerness with which 
the various reports from the crow’s-nest were received, 
all, however, hitherto favourable to our most sanguine 
hopes.” Thus continuing to advance to the westward, 
our navigators had before midnight passed the limits 
of the previous voyage, and yet had met with no obsta- 
cles to impede their further advance. On the contrary, 
every indication seemed favourable ; the sea was deep, 
in colour and swell resembling the ocean; and the op- 
posite shores of the inlet (which was named Barrow’s 
Strait) still preserved a wide distance. On reaching 
longitude 89° 18’, a small island was discovered a- 
head, from which a complete barrier of ice stretched 
across to the northern shore of the passage. This ob- 
structed all progress to the westward; but the channel 
to the south still presented a broad inlet, open and 
navigable. In descending this opening, (to which the 
name of Prince Regent’s Inlet was given,) the com- 
pass, which had for some time past been remarked to 
be sluggish in its movements, exhibited the curious 
phenomenon of actually losing all power of motion, 
“ the directive power of the needle becoming so weak, 
as to be overcome by the attraction of the ship; so that 
the needle might now be properly said to point to the 
North Pole of the ship.” For the purposes of naviga- 
tion, therefore, the compasses were no longer consult- 
ed; and the binnaecles were removed as useless lumber 
from the deck; the true courses of the ship, and the 
direction of the wind, being noted by observations of 
the sun’s azimuth, (when that luminary Was visible, ) 
and the apparent time. After proceeding about 120 


miles, they were again stopped by the ice, and com- 


pelled to return to Barrow’s Strait. Here, to their 
great surprise, they found that the icy barrier, which 
but a few days before had impeded their progress to the 
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westward, was now entirely removed. They continu- 
ed, therefore, their course in that direction, and soon 
reached a wide opening to the north, ( Wellington 
Channel,) in which they could not discern either land 
or ice. 

The appearances of an open westerly passage were 
now favourable in the extreme; and the ships, after a 
quarter of an hour’s “ boring” through a narrow stream 
of ice, continued their course without obstruction. 
The land to the northward seemed to consist of a se- 
ries of islands; but it had assumed a different struc- 
ture, and instead of rising precipitously from the sea, 
offered a sloping sandy beach. Cornwallis Island, 
Bathurst Island, and Byam Martin Island; were 
reached in succession, and, on the eastern point of this 
latter, Captain Sabine and a party landed, to make ob- 
servations, and to examine the natural productions of 
the shore. They found the remains of [Esquimaux 
habitations, in four different places, and very recent 
traces of the rein-deer and musk-ox were visible. A 
comparison of the magnetic observations made here, 
with those made in Prince Regent’s Inlet, led them to 
conclude that they had, in sailing over the intervening 
space, crossed immediately to the northward of the 
Magnetic Poles but their peculiar situation prevented 
them from devoting their attention to this interesting 
subject in any great degree. rom the prevalence of 
fogs and ice, the diffic ulty of steering a an course 
became very great, and a tedious navigation could oaly 
be effected through the narrow channe 1 of water which 
stretched between the ice and the land on the north, 
sometimes extended to four or five miles in width, at 
others contracted to only a few hundred yards. An- 
other large island, which they named Melville Island, 
was now reached ; and, on the 4th of September , they 
succeeded in crossing the meridian of 110° west longi- 
tude, in the latitude of 74° 44’ 20”, by which they be- 

came entitled to the sum of 5000/., being the first re- 
ward in the seale, granted by the Act of Parliament for 
the discov ery of the longitude. 

A firm barrier of ice now opposed their further pro- 
gress, and compelled them to anchor, for the first time 
since they had lefi the coast of Kngli and ; and the spot 
selected for this purpose was named the Bay of the 
Hecla and Griper. Atter 
Melville Island, they struggled hard to get to the west- 
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AS SECURED FOR THE WINTER. 


ward, and by the 17th, succeeded in reaching longitude 
112° 51’; here the obstacles to their further progress 
were insuperable, and they were compelled to return 
to the eastward; and, as the season was now far ad- 
vanced, it became necessary for them to search for a 
secure harbour, in which to lie safely during the ensu- 
ing winter. Nor had they returned too early ; for, on 
their arrival in the Bay of the Hecla and Griper, the 
head of which they had selected for this purpose, the 
whole of its surface was so completely covered with 
new ice, that they were obliged to open a canal with 
saws, to admit the passage of the ships; an operation 
wie h occupied the greatest part of three days, during 
which they cut through nearly two miles and a ‘third of 
new ice, the average thickness of which was seven 
inches. 

Being now fairly fixed in winter quarters, “the sta- 
tion where, in all probability,” Captain Parry says, 
‘ we were destined to remain for at least eight or nine 
months, during three of which we were not to see the 
face of the sun,” it became requisite to take all possible 
precautions for the safety of the ships, and the pre- 
servation of their stores. The whole of the masts 
were dismantled, except the lower ones, and the 
Heecla’s main-top mast. A frame-work was erected 
over each of the ships, which was planked, and after- 


wards roofed with a cloth of wadding-tilt, similar to 


the usual covering of wagons. All the heavy stores 
and timber were removed from the upper-deck, and 
taken on shore, in order to give as much room as pos- 
sible for exercise. ‘The snow was banked up round 
the ships as high as the main-chains, and warmth and 
dryness in the interior were provided for by stoves and 
ovens. Judicious regulations were established for the 
distribution of provisions, so as to meet at once the 
suggestions of economy and a prudent regard for 
health. The personal cleanliness and good order of 
the men were secured by a regular inspection both 
morning and evening, and the most prompt and effeet- 
ual means adopted for detecting and checking the 
slightest appearance of scurvy. The men were al- 
lowed to take exercise on shore; or, if the weather 
were too inclement, to run round the deck to the tune 
of an organ, or to one of their own songs. Hunting- 
parties were frequently sent on shore, in search of 
rein-deer and grouse, until these animals migrated, 
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when only foxes and wolves remained behind. In 
these excursions, the severe effects of the cold were 
sometimes attended by danger; several frost-bites took 
place, and, in one or two cases, where the ordinary 
practice of immersing the injured part in snow failed, 
amputation was obliged to be resorted to. 

In order to guard against the predisposition to at- 


was had to theatrical amusements. A weekly news- 
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tacks of scurvy, induced by mental depression, recourse | 


paper was also set on foot, called The North Georgia 
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{n our deseription of Mr. Prichard, we had occasion 
to mention this wonderful production of nature. We 
now present our readers with a cut representing it, 
together with some particulars in relation to it. It 
would be proper, however, to remark, that the upper 
part of the tree as it appears in the cut has been sawed 
off below the separation of the two main branches, for 
the purpose of its admission into the room of the Mu- 
seum, where it is now deposited. 

This Prince of the Forest, this Mammoth Sycamore, 
grew on the banks of the Mohawk, in the town of Deer- 
tie'd, Oneida Co. about a mile from the city of Utica, in 
this State. Some two years since, it was the fate of 
bis sylvan Majesty to be sawed down, and, divested 
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Gazette and Winter Chronicle ; and by these means 
our hardy adventurers contrived, in some measure, to 
relieve the dull and tedious monotony of their gloomy 
existence. The scene, indeed, without, was cheerless 
in the extreme; to use the words of Captain Parry, 
‘it was the death-like stillness of the most dreary de- 
solation, and the total absence of animated’ existence.” 
Its character is well expressed in the cut on the pre- 
ceding page. 
(To be continued.) 
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of all his limbs, and left a mere trunk, to be dragged 
to Utica by 31 yoke of oxen; where he was doomed to 
a still more deplorable fate, viz. that of being metamor 
phosed into a grog-shop! Oh! how unlike the choral 
symphonies $f the forest songsters which erst caroled 
amid thine umbrose foliage, were the jingling of broken 
tumblers and decanters, and the jarring notes of revelry, 
that now saluted thee. But“ sic transi! gloria mundi. 
Yet, like the famed monarch of yore, our princely 
sycamore was not always to remain thus abi it 
was taken several months since from its degraded 
situation, and brought to this great commercial empo- 
rium, to be admired by all genuine lovers of nature 
here. And in the American Museum it stands, the 
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Chief of the wonders of that place of wonders, Prichard 

} himself not excepted.* It stands, a huge monument of 
American deterioration, more resembling a human 
habitation than a tree, being upwards of 30 feet in 
circumference, and capi able of admitting 30 or 40 men 
within its spacious interior, which has been fitted up 
asa saloon, and makes a most interesting retreat. Its 
exterior is still coated with bark, as when im its native 
forest. No mortal can tell how large it would have 
been, had it not — cut down, for it was still growing 
at the time. ‘Take it, however. as it is, and we are 
willing to compare *: with friend Johnny’s little shrubs. 
We hope that after Americans have had a fair opportu- 
nity of seeimg it, it will be transported to Europe, for 
the purpose of convineing the T'rollopes beyond the 
seas that America is not the pigmy concern whieh 
some have represented. And if a vessel or an ark of 
sufficient burden ean be found to convey the two Mam- 
moths together, it would perfectly astonish the natives, 
and be a most wonderful coincidence. 

In conclusion we have only to add, that those who 
wish to be gratified with a sight of this great curiosity, 
should lose ne time im paying a visit to the Museum, 
as we understand it is te be removed on the first of 


April. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE OUNCE. 
“The ounce, or the onza of Linnwus, is much less 


a than the panther, being not, at most, above three feet 
; and a half long: however, its hair is much longer than 





that of the panther, and its tail stili more so. The pan- 

ther of four or five feet long has a tail but of two feet, 
: or two feet and a half. The ounce, which is but about 
three feet, has a tail often longer than the rest of its 
body. The colour of the ounce is also apparently dif- 
ferent, being rather more inclining to a cream colour, 
} which is deeper on the back, and whiter towards the 
ah belly. The hair on the back is an inch and a half long; 
ahd and that on the belly two inches and a half, which is 

Bd, much longer than that of the panther. Its spots are 

disposed pretty much in the same manner as the large 
‘bs panther, except that on the haunches it is rather marked 
with stripes than with spots. 

*'The ounce is common in Barbary, Persia, and China. 
Itis much more gentle than the Leopard, and is em- 
ployed all over the East for the purpose of hunting. It 
is carried on the crupper of the horse; it returns to its 
master at a call, and jumps up behind him. It is usually 
brought to the field hood-winked behind one of the 
horsemen. When the game appears, the ounce is in- 
stantly uncovered, and shown where it lies; upon which 
the fierce creature darts like an arrow to the place, and 
seizes it at once, or, missing it, remains motionless on 
the place. It would be vain to attempt retrieving its 
disgrace, by continuing the pursuit; for, although it 
bounds with greater agility than most other animals, 
yet it is slow and awkward in running, and has no 
means of finding the animal it pursues by the smell, as 
is common among those of the dog kind. 
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Oppian, and the plithera of Pliny.” 








* Mr. Prichard is now removed to Peale’s Musenm. 











“ The ounce is supposed to be the smaller panther of 
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ANTIQUITIES 


ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 
[Continued.} 
Returning to the history of Votan and the seven 


families of the Tzequiles, which he found blended 
with the seven that he had brought from Hispaniola, 
and in which he recognised the Culebra origin, there 
remains but little more to say than that we are war- 
ranted in concluding 
were Carthagenians. 
Avranches, in his Evangelical Demonstrations, Alexis 
Venegas in his work on the Variation of B S00ks, and 
several other writers, after careful examination, accord 
with this opinion, supposing hows to have been a 
colony of Tyrians, consequently Hivites ; therefore 
the truth of Votan’s narrative remains clearly substan- 
tiated by many conclusive evidences. 


, from the strongest evidence, they 
The illustrious Huet, bishop of 


After bestowing some consideration upon the mean 
ing of the word Tzequil, and confiding in the know- 
ledge of the before-mentioned don Ramon Ordonez, | 
shall assert that Tzequil, in the Zendal language, 
means an upper petticoat, (Enagua, Basquina) and the 
same word means Nahuatlacas m the Mexican idiom ; 
at the present time the natives of Chiapa call the 
Mexicans Tzequiles. Don Ramon affirms that the 
town of Tzequil, founded by these seven families of 
whieh Votan speaks, is the suburb called the Mexican, 
and joins the city of Ciudad Real (but for this I w o 
not vouch;) and that they were named Tzequils o 
Nahuatlacas, not only from having introdueed the use 
of petticoats, for the greater propriety and decency of 
the women, but also, from having tolerated the sect or 
superstition of Nagualism. Votan alludes to this 
when he says, the Tzequiles gave him the first notions 
of a God and of his worship. 

To conclude this discourse in the manner IT propose, 
there still remains to inve stigi ite the origin of Huitzil 
opochthi, the tyrannical deity of the Mexicans, whe is 

said to have destroyed so many hundred thousands of 
human victims during his empire over them, that 
they stood in need of arithmetical terms to enuierate 
them. For the better solution of this historieal pro 
blem, I will transeribe the <r of this personage 
literally from Clavigero, vol. 2, book 6. 

- Huitzilopoehtii i is a name compose “d of two words, 
Huitzilin, the beautiful bird we call Chupalflores, (the 
Humming bird,) and Opochtli, fo the left; this name 
was given because the idol has feathers of the Hum- 
ming bird placed on its left foot. Boturini, who un- 
derstood but little of the Mexican idiom, derives this 
name from Huitziton, the chief of the Mexicans during 
their peregrination, and supposes the deity to represent 
this chief; this is a foreed etymology, and the supposed 
identity is entirely unknown among the Mexicans, for 
they worshipped this god of war from time immemo- 
ri ul, before they commenced their wandering life under 
the’ guidance of Huitzitom. Some say this divinity 
was a pure spirit, and others represe nt him as havi ing 
been born of a woman, without a father, and relate 
the circumstance in this way. There lived, say 
they, at Coatepee, a place not far distant from the 
ancient city of Tula, a woman called Coatlicue, 


mother of Centzonthuiznahui, and she devoted herself 


to the worship of the gods. One day, according to her 
custom, being employed in sweeping the temple, she 
saw a ball of. different coloured feathers fall through 
the air to the ground; she took it up and put it in her 
bosom, intending to make use of the feathers to deco- 
rate the altar; but looking for them as soon as she had 
finished her employment, they were not to be found. 
This excited her surprise, and she was still more as- 
tonished on finding herself from that moment pregnant, 
and the circumstance in due time became visible to 
her sons, who, although they did not suspect their 
mother’s virtue, yet feared such a birth might bring 
disgrace upon them, and determined to prevent 





sy parricide. This resolution was not taken with 
icient secrecy to prevent the mother’s discovering 
it, who was bitterly afflicted at the thoushe of dying 
by the hands of her own children, when she suddenly 
heard a voice speaking to her, which said, Be not 
alarmed, my mother, for I will preserve your honour 
and my own. Her cruel sons, however, were urged on 
by their sister Cotolzauhi, who was much more eager 
to ace omplish the design than they were ready to per- 
petrate their meditated atroc ity. Hluitzilopoehtli was 
at length born with a shield on his left arm, a dart in 
his right hand, and a plume of green feathers on his 
head; his countenance was of a bright blue colour, 
and his left leg, his thighs, and his arms were covered 
with feathers. The first moment of his existence was 
signalized by causing a snake of pine wood to appear 
before him, and he tenes one of his soldiers, 
named Tochnacolgni, to kill Cotolzauhi with it, be- 
cause she had been she aunt culpable, whilst he at- 
tacked her brothers with so much fury, that, in spite 
of their strength, their arms, and their entreaties, he 
killed them, pillaged their houses, and presented the 
spoils to his mother. This event threw the people 
into such consternation that they called him Tetzo- 
huit! (terror,) Tetzauhteotl, (terrible god.) 

“ This god having been protector of the Mexicans, led 
them, according to their own account, during many 
years of their wandering life, and at last settled them 
in the place where they built the great city of Mexico. 
On his head was a beautiful plumage, shaped like a 
bird ; on his neck a collar composed of ten figures of 
human hearts; in his right hand a stalf in the form of 
a serpent; and in his left a shield, on which were five 
balls of feathers disposed in the form of a cross.” 

This deseription of the manner and circumstances 
under which the Mexicans represented Huitzilopocht- 
li; the human hearts round his neck ; the signification 
of his compound name ; the figure of the bird on his 
head ; the feathers on his thighs and left leg, and the 
fable of his birth, being compared with the medal 
which represents the seven first families ; the withered 
tree and the bird perched on the shrub springing from 
its root; with the figure of Votan having the three 
human hearts painted on the band which he holds in 
his hand, will readily point out that the extinct family 
designated by the withered tree is Votan’s ; that the 
mother Huitzilopochtli is the widow of that first popu 
lator of America, and that Huitzilopochtli, the illegiti- 
mate issue of this hypocritical widow, undoubtedly 
wished, by adopting as his device the bird Huitzlin 
(humming bird,) to enrol himself among the family 
of Votan, although he had aetually destroyed the last 

members of it, and to take his illustrious appellations 
from the symbol of Votan (who had been his mother’ Ss 
husband, ) that is, the hearts, rather than from the fa- 
ther who had begotten him, notwithstanding he was 
pretended to have been divine. 

(To be continued.) 


MYTHOLOGY. 





There were many other sea-gods besides Oceanus 
and Neptune, a brief description of some of whom we 
will give. 

PONTUS 

“ Barth produced from herself Uranos, or the Sky, the 
Mountains with their woody heads, and Pontus, or the 
barren Sea; afterward, and not before her marriage 
with Uranos, she also brought forth the bottomless 
Ocean. 

“Barth bears Pontus, that is to say, the Mediterrane- 
an, the well known and navigated sea, as well as the 
Mountains, in her lap; in other words, she brought 
these grand exhibitions out of herself, in the same 
manner as she likewise wove around herself the at- 
mosphere, out of the misty vapours arising from her. 
But, where the sky unites with her in marriage— 
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where the vault of the sky seems to rest upon her— 
where, at the remotest east and west, the sun rises and 
sets, there the unknown, unlimited Ocean, encircles 
her in a wide circumference. 

*“ Pontus and Earth are the parents of mild Nereus. 
of Thaumas, and Eurybia, who bears a heart of iron 
in her bosom, of Phoreys also, and fair Ceto.” 

NEREUS 

Was the son of Pontus and Terra. He was nursed 
and educated by the Waves. His wife was Doris, 
the fair daughter of Oceanus, by whom he had fifty 
daughters, called Nereides, afte r the name of their fa 
ther. Nereus is the personification of the tranqnil 
ocean. When Neptune usurped the realms of Ocea- 
nus, Nereus with his family retired to the AZgean sea, 
where he became a famous prophet. When Paris car- 
ried off Helen, Nereus, rising to the calm surface of 
the deep, predicted to him the consequences, revealing 
the ruin of ‘Troy. He was worshipped in all the ma- 
ritime towns of Greece. He is represented as an old 
man crowned with sea-weed. 


NEREIDES 

‘They, as well as the daughters of Oceanus, con- 
stitute a great number. And it cannot be otherwise, 
since the imagination of the ancients suffers no place 
to remain unpeopled, and therefore forms a multitude 
of creatures, and builds a variety of dwellings, in a 
region where men cannot live, rearing splendid habi- 
tations for immortals where mortals would find their 
graves. The rising of the marine deities from their 
crystal palaces up to the surface of the waters, afforded 
subjects for some attractive fables. 

“ When Galatea, a daughter of Nereus, once rose 
out of the waves, and the monstrous Cyclop Poly- 
a saw her, he felt himself immediately wounded 
by the arrow of Cupid, and ever after, as often as he 
beheld her, vainly poured out his sufferings in heart- 
rending comp jlaints. 

“ Thetis, another of the daughters of Nereus, (who 
must not be confounded with Tethys, the wife of Ocea- 
nus,) became, in the same manner as Metis, dangerous 
to Jupiter, who had thoughts of marrying her; it being 
predicted by an oracle, that the son she should bring 
forth should be mightier than his father. Therefore 
Thetis, by the contrivance of the gods, became mar 
ried to a mortal man, the Thessalian king, Peleus, 
whose son Achilles far surpassed his father in valour 
and re — ; for his mother, Thetis, plunged him in 
the Styx, by which means his whole body, exce pt the 
heel, by which she held him, became invulnerable. 
But afterwards, in the Trojan war, he received the 
deadly wound on this very heel. 

“ 'Thetis was always a favourite with Jupiter ; for 
when the modern gods at one time intended to bind 
their father and sovereign, it was Thetis who saved 
him from injury, and spared him the mortification. In- 
formed of the dreadful plot by the foreseeing Nereus, 
she sent up the hundre d-armed Briareus from the deep 
of the sea, to Jupiter’s assistance ; and when the gods 
beheld that formidable giant sitting on the side of the 
Thunderer, none of them was bold enough to lay 
hands on him. 

‘ Amphitrite, who is likewise a daughter of Ne- 
reus, became the wife of Neptune. Even among the 
modern deities she occupies a conspicuous place. The 
queen of the waves is represented as seated in a ear, 
shaped like a shell, 4nd drawn by dolphins; a sail is 
held by sea-nymphs, and swelled by the breath of 
Zephyrs; she herself holds, like the god to whom she 
is wedde A, a trident in her hand, to restrain the flood 
of her wild element. 

“The names of fifty daughters of Nereus are men- 
tioned, yet only a few of them are concerned in the 
history of the gods. The greater part serve to form 
a splendid retinue, when Thetis or Amphitrite show 
themselves on the surface of the sea.’ 
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POETRY. 


APOSTROPHE TO THE SUN.—J. G. Percivat. 


Centre of light and energy, thy way 

Is through the unknown void ; thou hast thy throne, 
Morning, and evening, and at noon of day, 

Far in the blue, untended and alone : 

Ere the first-wakened airs of earth had blown, 
On didst thou march, triumphant in thy light ; 

Then didst thou send thy glance, which still hath flown 
Wide through the never-ending worlds of night, 


And yet thy full orb burns with flash unquenched and bright. 


+ * * * * * * + * + 





Thy path is high in heaven ;—we cannct gaze 
On the intense of light that girds thy car ; 

There is a crown of glory in thy rays, 
Which bears thy pure divinity afar, 

To mingle with the equal light of star ; 

For thou, so vast to us, art, in the whole, 

One of the sparks of night that fire the air ; 
And, as around thy centre planets roll, 

So thou, too, hast thy path around the central soul. 
* * » . * * + + 4 * 


Thou lookest on the earth, and then it smiles ; 
Thy light is hid,—and all things droop and mourn ; 
Laughs the wide sea around her budding isles, 
When through their heaven thy changing car is borne ; 
Thou wheel’st away thy flight,—the woods are shorn 
Of all their waving locks, and storms awake; 
All that was once so beautiful is torn 
By the wild winds which plough the lonely lake, 
And, in their maddening rush, the crested mountains shake 


The earth lies buried in a shroud of snow ; 
Life lingers, and would die, but thy return 
Gives to their gladdened hearts an overflow 
Of all the power that brooded in the urn 
Of their chilled frames, and then they proudly spurn 
All bands that would confine, and give to air 
Hues, fragrance, shapes of beauty till they burn, 
When, on a dewy morn, thou dartest there 
Rich waves of gold to wreath with fairer light the fair. 


The vales are thine :—and when the touch of spring 
Thrills them, and gives them gladness, in thy light 
They glitter, as the glancing swallow’s wing 
Dashes the water in his winding flight, 
And leaves behind a wave, that crinkles bright, 
And widens outward to the pebbled shore ;— 
The vales are thine ; and, when they wake from night, 
The dews that bend the grass tips, twinkling o’er 
Their soft and oozy beds, look upward and adore. 


The hills are thine :—they catch thy newest beam, 
And gladden in thy parting, where the wood 
Flames out in every leaf, and drinks the stream, 
That flows from out thy fulness, as a flood 
Bursts from an unknown land, and rolls the food 
Of nations in its waters ; so thy rays 
Flow, and give brighter tints than ever bud, 
When a clear sheet of ice reflects a blaze 
Of many twinkling gems, us every glossed bough plays. 


Thine are the mountains,—where they purely lift 
Snows that have never wasted, in a sky 

Which hath no stain ; below, the storm may drift 
Its darkness, and the thunder-gust roar by ;— 
Aloft, in thy eternal smile, they lie, 

Dazzling, but cold ;—thy farewell glance looks there, 
And when below thy hues of beauty die, 

Girt round them, as a rosy belt, they bear, 

Into the high, dark vault, a brow that still is fair. 


The clouds are thine ; and all their magic hues 
Are pencilled by thee ; when thou bendest low, 
Or comest in thy strength, thy hand imbues 
Their waving folds with such a perfect glow 
Of all pure tints, the fairy pictures throw 
Shame on the proudest art ; ‘ + t * 


. * * * + + * + x * 


These are thy trophies, and thou bend’st thine arch, 
The sign of triumph, in a seven-fold twine, 

Where the spent storm is hasting on its march ; 
And there the glories of thy light combine, 
And form, with perfect curve, a lifted line 

Striding the earth and air ;—man looks and tells 
How peace and mercy in its beauty shine, 

And how the heavenly messenger impels 

Her glad wings on the path that thus in ether swells. 


The ocean is thy vassal :—thou dost sway 
His waves to thy dominion, and they go 

Where thou, in heaven, dost guide them on their way, 
Rising and falling in eternal flow ; 
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Thou lookest on the waters, and they glow, 
And take them wings and spring aloft in air, 
And change to clouds, and then, dissolving, throv 
Their treasures back to earth, and, ee tear 
The mountain and the vale, as proudly on they bear. 


* * * * * * * + * * 


In thee, first light, the bounding ocean smiles, 
When the quick winds uprear it in a swell, 

That rolls in glittering green around the isles, 
Where ever-springing fruits and blossoms dwell. 
O, with a joy no gifted tongue can tell, 

I hurry o’er the waters when the sail 
Swells tensely, and the light keel glances well 

Over the curling billow, and the gale 

Comes off from spicy groves to tell its winning tale. 





THE MENAGERIE. 


We advise all who have a relish for natural history, 
to make a visit to the Menagerie in the Bowery, nearly 
opposite the theatre, where they can learn more on the 
subject in an hour, than by reading a week. They can 
there see the animals themselves, which books can only 
describe, and represent by cuts. There they can see 
the majestic lion, the huge elephant, the ferocious ti- 
ger, and so on to the end of the chapter. The foliow- 
ing is a list of the animals in this establishment. An 
Asiatic lion and lioness, a male and female elephant, 
a rhinoceros, four male and female tigers, a pair of 
leopards, a panther, a caracal, an ounce, a cougar, a 
jaguar, an ocelot, a pair of striped hyenas, a pair of 
spotted hyenas, a gray wolf, a wild cat, a Bactrian camel, 
a white bear, a pair of kangaroos, a zebra, a mico, a 
Barbary ape, a striated monkey, a pig-tailed baboon, 
and a small rib-nosed baboon, together with a ot 
of the monkey tribe. Really, here is a splendid col- 
lection indeed, and those who take the pains to pay the 
establishment a visit, will not regret it. We under- 
stand that it is to be removed on the Ist of April. 


=*r TO THE READERS OF THE MAGAZINE. 


The Editor considers it due to himself to say, that 
from the commencement of this publication up.to No. 
16, he has been unable, in consequence of having all 
the business concerns of the establishment on_ his 
hands, to devote to it that Editorial attention which is 
requisite to a work of the kind. But having now ob- 
tained a partner, by whom he is essentially relieved in 
the business department, he is at length enabled to 
bestow his undivided attention on its Editorial inter 
ests. And if he should not henceforward furnish a 
paper well worthy of perusal, the public are welcome 
to attribute the deficiency to incompetency, and not to 
a want of opportunity. 


yy OUR MYTHOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

We desire our readers to keep constantly in view the 
plan on which our paper is established. We are fur 
nishing a systematic course of general knowledge, 
which will require years for its completion. Mytho- 
logy is one branch of the system, and an indispensa- 
ble one. Without a knowledge of this, it is utterly 
impossible to relish the beauties of classic style, of 
painting, engraving, and statuary, or even to ‘under- 
stand their import. Mythology, therefore, although of 
no intrinsic value, is of great relative importance ; 
and it would be an unpardonable neglect indeed, in a 
work professing to furnish a system of general know- 
ledge, to omit it. But it has its limits, which we are 
now rapidly approaching. And when completed, it 
will be completed once for all. There will be no ad- 
ditions, no new discoveries ; and the humblest plough- 
boy who follows us patiently through, will then be as 
classic as those who have heretofore monopolized all 
these marvellous affairs at college. We hope, there- 
fore, that our readers will bear with us some time 
longer, seeing they are becoming so learned, in so 
easy and cheap a manner, 








